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THE DYKEHAMBURY CONCERT., 



"So you have given Mm. up I " said Mrs. Crane, 
biting her lips. 

"0, of course," replied Miss Grafton. "It 
■would never do to take a beginner amongst the_ 
Dykchambury people— tbey wouldn't like it." 

"Bui. you have asked him," said Mrs. Crane. 
"Suppose he says he will sing? — and there he 
conies. Besides, how do you know he is a begin- 
ner?" 

" I' know how he turned my music over," said 
Miss Grafton. "But that's nonsense. I should 
have liked a tenor solo; but we must do without 
it." 

When Mr. Carton ma.de his unexpected en- 
trance into the committee-room this question was 
still undecided. No one spoke to him beyond 
the ordinary greeting, and that was cut rather 
short, for they were pre-occupied, and, in a musi- 
cal light, he was evidently nobody. He sat 
listening and caressing his moustache, as usual, 
till the debate grew warm, and then all at once 
the Oracle stepped forward and broke the silence. 
"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, "I believe 
my voice is a tenor. I will undertake this solo 
that you are in trouble about. Let me see — one 
part of the concert is*to be sacred and the other 
profane — I hope that doesn't mean that it is to be 
wicked. If I may choose, I prefer appearing in 
the sacred part. I will sing ' Deeper and deeper 
still.'" 

There ran a sort of terrified .gasp through the 
assembled ladies. Mr. Crane, who liked to be 
everywhere, and hear everything that went on, 
suckod the knob of his stick and chuckled. At 
•last some one said feebly, "What, that grand 
thing ! — the song John Braham made immortal ?" 
"Did he?" said Hugh. "I should have 
thought the composer had some hand in doing 
that. Don't you approve of my choice?" 

" It is a difficult song," was the reply." " Do 
. you know the recitative ? " 

"Recitative," repeated Hugh, absently; "0, 
■ to be sure. That is, of course I shall get the 
music, and my sister will run through it with me 
at borne. I don't think yo.u will want me at the 
rehearsals," he added, with a twinkle in his eye. 
"I wish you good evening." 
Mr. Carton "s step was more elastic than usual 
' as he went away. Perhaps the fresh summer air 
and the beauty of woods and fields did him good. 
At any rate it was with a very bright fcce that he 
stopped at the little door in the wall which divi- 
ded Mrs. Wynne's garden from his park. He open- 
ed this door, listened, and shook his head, but 
indulgently. Some one was playing on a piano 
which was not in very good tune. By and by the 
sound ceased, and a little figure came to the win- 
dow, peeped through the muslin curtains, and 
saw him. Mr. Carton took oil' his hat, and she 
met him at the door* 

".I thought you didn't play," he said. 
"I don't— for visitors," was the reply; "but 
mamma likes it. I was only trying a bit from 
'Oberon.' It is such sparkling music, just as if 
the writer were so brimiul of happiness and mirth 
that he didn't know what to do with himself." 

" Then yon couldn't tancy the man who wrote 

it dying slowly while he wrote ? " said Mr. Carton, 

gravely. "What judges we are, ail of us 1 " f 

" Was Weber dying when he wrote ' Oberon '?' 

asked Bertie. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Carton, " and knew that he 



was. He wrote it Cor an English opera company, 
and came to England to put it on the stage. He 
left his wife and ban-Dies behind him in the far 
country, and worked all the harder in the hope 
of seeing them once again before he died. He 
never did, though. Its sad, isn't it ? We won't 
talk about it. What's thai puzzled lace for ? " 

"I was wondering," said Bertie, "how you, 
who don't care Cor music, came to know all this 
about Weber, and to be so interested in it." 

"I may kuow something of the lite of a clever 
man, though crotchets and quavers were Greek 
to me, mayn't I?" laughed Mr. Carton. "And 
how can you tell that I don't care for music, 
eh?" * . 

"Well, you never say anything about it," re- 
plied Bertie. " And then the choir — " 

"Ob, the choir," said Hugh, slowly. "But 
then you see, in the foreign churches, at least 
some of them, one might get a little spoiled for — 
your choir ?•'' 

"Don't call it mine," said Bertie. "They 
wouldn't admit me if I wanted to join it, which 
1 do not, for I couldn't spare time as the others 
can." 

" Why wouldn't they admit you ? " he asked. 

" 0, I don't know," replied Bertie, with a little 
shrug of indifference. "I'm insignificant and a 
nobody, and then my voice is neither one thing 
nor another,— not worth having, you know. 1 
can't go up to B, nor down to the wonderful 
.depths, Mr. Carton." 

"Will you let me hear it?" said Hugh, quickly. 

" Are you serious ?•'' said Bertie, looking up, 
with a flush of astonishment. 

' ' Indeed 1 am, " he replied. ' ' Sing something 
for me." 

Mr. Carton'was silent for a while after the song 
was finished, and be looked over Bertie's music 
discontentedly. 

"These don't suit you," he said at last. "I 
wish you would let me get some mezzo-soprano 
things for you. I am going to send to London. 
Ah, by the way, I bavn't told you about that I 
hope i shall not disgrace myself; but I am going 
to sing a solo at this grand concert." 

" Mr. Carton ! " exclaimed Bertie. 
- "It's quite true," said he. "Don't look so 
terrified. Your amateur [performers are always 
indulgently allowed to blunder. Is is not- so ? 
What o'clock i^that ? " he added, suddenly. " I 
had no idea it was so late; and Ethel will bo 
waiting tor me. That reminds me, Miss Bertie: 
take my thanks for all your kindness to her, and 
to me, through her. . And now let me pay my 
respects to Mrs. Wynne, for I must go." 
[To be continued.'] 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



La Scena, a well accredited musical journal in 
Trieste, th»»s comments upon a performance of 
" Norma " at that place, Nov. 2d, and favorably 
notices Miss Huntley, a young American lady :' 
" Mme. Fricci acquitted herself gloriously in the 
duett with Adalgisa, which was much admired 
for happy ensemble* and fine effect obtained, 
thanks to the assistance of Miss Huntley, who 
was also loudly applauded. But this eminent 
artist was obliged at the close to appear several 
times before the curtain, in company with Miss 
Huntley and Signor Steger, who had so admira- 
bly assfsted her. With the nex£ rise of the cur- 
tain came. the second delicious duett. It is well 
known what sweetness of voice, what effusion 
of sentiment, and what unity it requires. It 
bad been carefully rehearsed, its effect was truly 



magni6cent, and both artists, Mme. Fricci and 
Miss Huntley, met with a perfect ovation. 

"Miss Huntley, who undertook the part of 
Adelgisa for the first time, succeeded admirably, 
not only in the duetts, but was also greatly ap- 
plauded in the solo bits in them. Youthful, in- 
telligent and a thorough musician, she would 
have been unexceptionable, but for her foreign 
accent, which here and there made itself ob- 
servable. She can, however, be proud of having 
reaped such a rich harvest of applause by tbe ' 
side of Fricci, so great a lyric tragedienne." 

We remark here, in justice to Signor A. Bon- 
dulari, a vocal teacher well known both here 
and' in Boston, that Miss Huntley owes her mu- 
sical education to the skillful tuition, which in 
her case has been approved by the critical public 
of Triest* 1 , well known to be thoroughly in- 
formed in musical matters, and severely just in 
expressing judgment upon lyric artists. 

Venice betrayed its ungrateful, turbulent spirit 
even against friends, and benefactors in the rude 
treatment shown at " La Fenice" to " Un Ballo 
in Maschera" given by the best artistic corps 
which could be procured, but not sufficciently 
excellent to satisfy their ideal of such perfor- 
mance. Notwithstanding those artists were 
strangers and of course diffident, they were hiss- 
ed and hooted until progress with the perfor- 
mance became impossible and so to appease 
their wrath, a flashy ballet corps were brought 
on, after which the disjointed opera was allowed 
to proceed .in sullen gloom to its end. 

Cork's Athenwuin professors and other cognos- 
centi have addressed to Paganini Redivivus a 
testimonial which puts his violin playing above 
that of Paganini, especially for the overture to 
" Win. Tell " played upon one string. 

Mapleson's cheap Italian Opera performances 
held on till Nov. 17th. " Don Giovanni " was 
given there for a Wednesday matinee. Morini's 
upper voice is forced there, lacking power, and 
he failed in the great scena — Der Freischutz, 
while Titiens, Sinico and Santley were immense 
there. He is denied first rank in opera, but 
passed by as fairly a utility tenor. 

The World's Parisian correspondence asserts 
La Grua's voice has for ever lost much of its 
power and beauty. The lower and medium re- 
gisters have suffered seriously, but a good deal 
of the purity, brilliancy, and sympathetic quality 
of the upper voice remains. Her voice is worn, 
and she sings now with effort, but art and stylo 
appear in all she does, and hence her success. 
The Italian school prevails even in Paris, and La 
Grua having none of the grievous faults of 
French method in producing tone or manage- 
ment of the voice, charms at " Les Italiens." 
That writer avers that Fraschini would not bo 
listened to in London, were Mongini available, 
because his voice is hard, inflexible and worn, 
yet he is a model artist for Paris. Were Mon- 
gini to sing there, goosing would bo his sure re- 
ception. He says Ketten came so near failure 
in " Don Pasqua'le," that bis escape from it was 
a marvel. Zucchini's " Don Pasquale " is pepper- 
ed savagely. That writer intimates that Capcnl 
will not be allowed to sing as " Romeo," and un- 
less " l'Opera Comiquo " relent, Gounod's .new 
opera must be postponed sine die. He says also 
that Capoul has another engagement with Chou- 
d-ns for six years, at 2,000 francs per month, to 
sing -in Europe and America Gounod's whole 
repertoire. 

Ondit, Liszt has finished " Christ," bis new 
oratoio, and seven pieces have already — Beati- 
tudes and the Pater — been executed in different 
places. ' 

The first London *' Monday Popular" Concert 
for this seasonjiad an overflowing audience who 
relished the " classical," performance immense- 
ly. Mendelssohn's trio for piano, violin, and 
'cello, and Beethoven's variations on " La dove- 
prende" were the especial cause of huge fanatic- 
ism toward Mme. Goddard, Piatti and Strauss. 
Mr. Santley reigned supreme there as vocalist, 



